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MOTIVE ENERGY IN SECONDARY LATIN— ONE SOURCE 

The problem of elementary Latin is not of the intellect, but of the 
will. In spite of all our "experiments" and "sanity" in elimination, 
the difficulties remain. By no sugar-coated method can the drudgery 
be made entirely attractive. It must be made worth while, must help to 
lead the boys and girls to some end which they can appreciate, must make 
them acquainted with the Roman himself. We have always admitted 
this, but his acquaintance has been left very largely to the slow process 
of language. What wonder that so many, before the literary sense has 
been awakened, have fallen by the way without even knowing that it was 
worth while. In this period of bewilderment and often of disheartenment, 
the problem of the teacher is how to quicken the imagination and stimulate 
the will; in other words, how to generate motive energy. 

The efforts of one group of teachers to solve this problem may be 
suggestive to others. The initial step was taken in the Omaha High 
School three years ago through a "Latin entertainment." Our purpose 
was to represent to the pupil of each grade the character or scene that 
would make the Roman world most real to him. For the seniors the 
parting scene between Aeneas and Dido was given in Dr. Miller's English 
translation. The "dutiful" Aeneas, in spite of his manly appearance and 
faultless attire, did not improve his reputation, as the "fair" Dido, with 
her passionate appeal, quite carried the day. 

In his stormy invective against Catiline, Cicero did not reach the 
heights of Roman eloquence we had fondly expected. We discovered 
too late, that in spite of the pebble theory, orators are born and not made. 

Ariovistus and Caesar discussed their respective rights across the 
Rhine. Notwithstanding his ferocious appearance, the stalwart German 
suffered ignominious defeat at the hands of the Roman — more, we fear, 
through strength of voice and expressive gesticulation than through force 
of argument. 

One of the most beautiful and impressive scenes was that of the Vestal 
Virgins in their pure white robes, grouped about the simple altar with 
its ever-living fire. The Vestalis Maxima, who had completed her thirty 
years of service, described to the little novice, in the form of her life's 
story, the duties and privileges of a priestess of Vesta. 

The climax of our entertainment was "A Roman School of 90 b. c." 
in which all the exercises were given in Latin so simple that every pupil 
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might follow. The freshmen, as discipuli, entered so heartily into its 
spirit that it came as a sort of mental shock to some of us older students 
that those majestic Romans, whose names they bore, were once real boys, 
who recited and sang and played games, were even sometimes tardy and 
"flogged" for it; in fact, really belonged to the genus boy as we know 
him. 

The Latin songs, especially the stately chant from the opening lines 
of the Aeneid, sung by a dignified chorus, scarcely needed the distinctive 
setting of costume and scroll to give them a Roman flavor. The scrolls 
were made by our manual-training boys after a model brought from Rome. 
The costumes were carefully modeled on classical lines. And what a 
surprising amount of work those simple togas required in adapting the 
prescribed proportions to thirty boys ranging in stature from 4 feet 6 to 
6 feet 2. How deceptive are those graceful folds into which the togas of 
the statues seem to fall so naturally! An orator while posing before his 
audience might keep them in place, but alas for a wriggling freshman! 
The hidden stitches and fibulae which gave ours their unstudied grace 
were effective, if not strictly classical. The Roman matron won our 
gratitude by having her costume so simply made and so easy to put on. 

We were glad to think our paraphernalia were a permanent possession 
which could serve for subsequent entertainments. They have been used 
several times in our school, and on one occasion with "The Roman School" 
were loaned to a neighboring town for a "Latin commencement." 

After the exhilaration of success had passed, several distinct impres- 
sions remained. The Roman world was even more fascinating to the 
pupils than we had thought. Closer acquaintance with the Roman elevated 
the Latin to a place of greater dignity. Throughout the department a 
stimulus which resulted in better work was distinctly felt. But, desirable 
as were these results, the amount of time and energy spent by both teachers 
and pupils was such as to make even an annual repetition impossible. 
Was there not some way of achieving the same result, more constant and 
less laborious ? 

As an answer to this, a "Latin Society" was organized by two of our 
teachers the succeeding fall, the aim of which is "to foster an interest in 
classical studies." This society is composed of seventy-five members 
from the three higher grades, who quite fairly represent our Latin classes 
in proportion of boys and girls and in grade of intellect. Seventy-five we 
considered the maximum for a live, working society. We hope scon to 
extend the privilege to the freshmen, either through another society or 
by enlarging the present one. 
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The society has its regularly elected officers, who conduct the meetings, 
keep the records, report to the school paper, etc. The programmes, how- 
ever, are arranged by the three Latin teachers in charge. They consist 
of papers, readings, recitations, and debates, with an occasional Latin 
dialogue or song, along lines which especially appeal to the young student. 
Their aim is interest and suggestion rather than scientific information. 
As early as possible, topics are selected, subjects assigned, and references 
given for the year's work. The references, of which there are not more 
than three or four on each subject, are, for the most part, to books found 
in our library. Other books are to be found in the public library, only 
four blocks from the high school. These programmes are printed in 
attractive booklets, and not only serve as souvenirs of the meetings, but 
arouse an interest in the coming topics, and are a great convenience as 
well. Their chief advantage, however, is one which we had not anticipated. 
They add so much dignity to the exercises that failure to meet an assign- 
ment is almost unknown. Out of eleven programmes this year up to 
April 1, comprising sixty-six exercises, aside from one pupil who dropped 
the society on account of outside work, and another who left the city, 
only three failed. In each case this was due to unavoidable absence, 
after the exercise had been prepared. The record two years ago was 
even better. This has excited no comment in the society, but has been 
accepted as a matter of course. 

Our meetings are held on Friday at the close of school, alternating 
with the literary and debating societies, of which there are fourteen in 
the high school. The greatest difficulty, like that of all our societies, is in 
securing regular attendance. This is perhaps an incident of their voluntary 
character. In most cases it does not seem due to lack of interest in the 
programmes, but to the pressure of other duties. 

The programmes this year have been on varied lines. One of the 
three devoted to "Ancient Rome" consisted of papers describing "The 
Police and Fire Department," "The Cloaca Maxima," "Roman Roads," 
"The Campus Martius," illustrated by a drawing on the blackboard, 
and "The Treatment of Roman Slaves." An interesting account of a 
"Roman Triumph" was read, and a humorous Latin-English selection 
entitled "A Lay of Ancient Rome" was recited. One of our programmes 
most enjoyed was on Pompeii, which always appeals to the young student 
on account of its tragic burial, but still more perhaps on account of its 
dramatic resurrection. A programme on so broad a subject must neces- 
sarily be fragmentary and merely suggestive, but enough was given to 
render intelligible references met in the pupil's general reading, and to 
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whet his appetite for more knowledge. The subjects treated were "The 
City before the Destruction," "The Destruction," and "Recent Excava- 
tions and Discoveries." A brief biography of Pliny the Elder was read, 
as the fact of his losing his life in this catastrophe helps to fix the period 
when he wrote. The letters of Pliny the Younger to Tacitus, giving the 
only account recorded by an eyewitness, were of special interest. The 
programme closed with a reading from a magazine article, "A Municipal 
Election in 79 a. d.," giving a very interesting and humorous account of 
the graffiti relating to candidates for municipal offices. 

A word as to the spirit in which the pupils take up this work. While 
the enthusiasm of the bright senior who began three months beforehand 
to read on her topic, and eagerly devoured all the information obtainable, 
was exceptional in degree, it illustrates very well in character the spirit 
of the society. She brought to her subject, "The Topography of the 
Roman Forum," all the zest of an eager explorer in an undiscovered field, 
and such it was to her. Her excellent oral description from a blackboard 
drawing given to the society and later to the senior Latin classes, was 
regarded by pupils and teachers as the most interesting exercise of the 
year. Her simplicity of statement and the unconscious skill with which 
she emphasized places partly familiar to her hearers, and above all her own 
fresh, genuine interest, explain in some measure what never ceases to be 
a matter of surprise — the unabating interest with which pupils will listen 
for an hour to a programme on these topics given by their comrades, when 
a teacher with wider knowledge and supposedly greater skill in presenta- 
tion could not command the same attention for half the time. 

Very few limit their reading to the references given or the subject 
assigned. Two copies each of Dennie's Rome of Today and Yesterday, 
Lanciani's Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, and Johnston's 
Private Life of the Romans are most in demand, and are seldom left on 
the shelves. 

Our purpose is to make of this society a seminary of interest for the 
entire Latin department, not only through the contagion of enthusiasm, 
but by bringing to different classes programmes of special interest. Under 
ideal conditions this would be a very simple matter, but our Omaha 
youth, strange to say, are not easily attracted to programmes whose pur- 
pose is so obviously instructive. In our programme on "Roman Military 
Life," March 16, advantage was taken of the date to make it a commemora- 
tion of the nineteen hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Caesar's death, 
and to invite the Caesar pupils. A contest on principal parts of verbs, 
participated in by three champions from each of the five Caesar classes, 
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previously selected by competitive examination, had been planned for 
the 14th. By a happy thought we added this as a closing number on our 
programme, and thus secured the attendance of a large proportion of 
the Caesar pupils. Once there, their interest was assured. 

The meeting opened with a brief eulogy of Caesar by the president. 
Papers were read on "The Roman Soldier," "Caesar's Art of War." 
"The Conquered Nations," and "Caesar's Care for His Soldiers." A 
debate, with judges, on the question, "Resolved, that Caesar was justified 
in subduing Gaul," aroused great enthusiasm. 

A programme on Cicero by the juniors in the society, and one on 
Vergil, by the seniors, to which their respective Latin classes will be invited, 
have been arranged for the final meetings of the year. The pupils have 
entire charge both of planning and of carrying out these programmes. 
Judges will decide which of the two deserves first place, and the size of the 
audience secured by each class will count in the decision. The outcome 
is on the knees of the gods. 

Our "Open Programme" for the department, given April 20, was 
made up of songs, recitations, papers, and a farce, all being parts of pre- 
vious programmes. It was presented with very little work and no expense. 
Our costumes we had; our programmes were made on the mimeograph 
by pupils. The entertainment was heartily enjoyed by the thirty partici- 
pants, and, if we can judge by apparent interest and vigorous applause, 
its purpose with the audience was accomplished. 

The fruit of this work is manifestly of the spirit and does not admit of 
computation. We are confident, however, that a step has been taken in 
the right direction; that through this society we may supplement our 
Latin teaching on a very important and most fascinating side, and thus 
find one source of motive energy for our work. 

Bessie J. Snyder 

Omaha High School 



